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At the end of each chapter select references are placed for the benefit 
of those who wish to find the theories treated in more detail, and at the 
end of the book is a bibliography of texts and of historical and descriptive 
works concerning political theory. Bibliographical works such as those 
of Engelmann and Potthast are not given. Figgis's The Theory of the 
Divine Right of Kings, Scaduto, Stato e Chiesa negli Scritti Politici and 
Littlejohn, The Political Theory of the Schoolmen and Grotius might have 
been mentioned. It certainly was an oversight to omit Rehm's excellent 
work, Geschichte der Staatsrechtswissenschaft. (Freiburg, 1896.) 

It is to be hoped that many will be stimulated to further researches in 
the field which Professor Dunning has treated so attractively. In it there 
is great room for original investigation, for there is scarcely a library of 
manuscripts in Europe which has not one or more unpublished works on 
the state. James Sullivan. 

New Tales of Old Rome. By Rodolfo Lanciani. (Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1901. Pp. xii, 336.) 
In 1899-1890 Professor Lanciani delivered the Giftbrd lectures at 
the University of St. Andrews, and this book contains such parts of those 
lectures as refer to recent archaeological and historical research in Rome, 
and have not appeared in any of the author's previous publications. 
The titles of the chapters will give a general idea of their contents. 
They are ' ' The New Discoveries in the Forum and on the Sacra Via, ' ' 
"The Sacred Grove of the Arvales," "The Truth about the Grave of 
St. Paul," "Strange Superstitions in Rome," and "Jewish, English and 
Scottish Memorials in Rome." Under these comprehensive titles, a 
heterogeneous mass of archaeological lore, classical and medieval, is ex- 
hibited with much charm of style, but in an unsystematic manner. Thus 
in the chapter on "Strange Superstitions" the bare mention of the 
national gods of foreign soldiers quartered in Rome is the occasion for a 
long digression upon the equites singulares, and the description of the 
sanctuary of Diana at Nemi introduces an eight-page discussion of the 
fragments of the two ships found in Lake Nemi. This digression has, to 
be sure, some excuse in the author's curious theory that these ships were 
connected with the worship of the goddess. The first chapter deals with 
the most ancient remains on the Comitium, but its last six pages are de- 
voted to the story of Pasquino and Marforio. 

Lanciani takes his stand definitely with the so-called conservative 
school of Italian archaeologists, and actually prints Ceci's interpretation 
of the inscription on the stele — an interpretation which was immediately 
rejected as being pure fancy — as well as that redoubtable person's diatribe 
against foreign scholars. Lanciani himself joins in this attack, but 
naively confesses (p. 25) "We do not know whether Professor Ceci is 
right or not ' ' ! 

Lanciani believes that we have, in the ancient tufa structure beneath 
the lapis niger, the actual tomb or heroon of Romulus, which became an 
object of popular worship by the end of the seventh century B. C. , and 
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was gradually covered with a layer of sacrifical debris. After the invasion 
of the Gauls, and the raising of the level of the Forum, ex-voto offerings 
were thrown into the surrounding fossa, and at a still later date, these 
fosscB were emptied and their contents heaped upon the heroon. In 
this way he attempts to explain the presence of fragments demonstrably 
belonging to the last century of the Republic. The decisive objection to 
this view is the fact that the latest fragments were found mixed with the 
earliest through the whole mass, showing that no part of it was the result 
of gradual accumulation. 

The author also thinks that the archaic inscription dates from about 
600 B. C, but this is probably a century too early. His belief that the 
Capitoline wolf stood on the pedestal dedicated by Maxentius to Mars 
Invictus, and found on the Comitium, has not met with general accept- 
ance. In the fourth chapter, which contains a description of the Basilica 
^Emilia and a history of thechurch of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, Lanciani 
calls attention to the fact that he has always been of the opinion that the 
twenty-four columns of pavonazetto which stood in the church before its 
destruction in 1823, came from this basilica, but he omits to state that 
the evidence of the ruins themselves, so far as they have been excavated, 
is decidedly against his position. 

This book will be useful to the general reader who has some knowl- 
edge of Roman antiquities, but not to the student or specialist. It is 
interesting, as all of Lanciani's books are, but inferior to his earlier works 
in many respects, especially in its lack of system and failure to distinguish 
clearly between fact and fancy. So eminent a topographer may be par- 
doned, perhaps, for maintaining his own views, even when they have 
been rejected by the great majority of scholars, but hardly for such care- 
lessness as is displayed in the following contradictory statements. When 
speaking for the first time of the round mass of concrete which stands in 
the niche of the temple of Caesar, he calls it the "base of the Julian 
pillar," and says (p. 20) : "The pedestal of this column is still to be 
seen in a semi-circular recess in front of the temple of Caesar, as is shown 
in the cut below." On page 80 we read: "It [*'. e., the spot where 
Caesar's body was burned] is marked by an altar — or, to speak more ac- 
curately, by the core of an altar — built of concrete with chips of Numi- 
dian marble, that is, with the fragments of the original column set up on 
the site of the incineration and overthrown by Dolabella ' ' ! 

The Marquis d' Argenson and Richard II. By Reginald Rankin. 

(London, New York and Bombay : Longmans, Green and Co. 

1 90 1. Pp. xxxii, 300.) 

Considered from a literary standpoint these two essays are just what 
we should expect from the author's previous work. The style is clear 
and elegant, the logic seems convincing and the work abounds in fine 
figures of speech and deftly used quotations. But the value of the work 
as a contribution to science leaves room for some criticism. 

"The Causes of the Fall of Richard II.," the longer of the two 



